SYNTHETIC PERFUMES AND FLAVORS 103
Germany was exporting $1,500,000 worth of synthetic
perfumes a year.   Part of these went to France, where
they were mixed and put up in fancy bottles withJ
French names and sold to Americans at fancy prices.
The real vanilla flavor, vanillin, was made by Tie-
mann in 1874. At first it sold for nearly $800 a pound,
but now it may be had for $10. How extensively it is
now used in chocolate, ice cream, soda water, cakes and
the like we all know. It should be noted that cumarin
and vanillin, however they may be made, are not imi-
tations, but identical with the chief constituent of the i
tonka and vanilla beans and, of course, are equally
wholesome or harmless. But the nice palate can dis-
tinguish a richer flavor in the natural extracts, for
they contain small quantities of other savory ingredi-
ents.
A true perfume consists of a large number of odorif-
erous chemical compounds mixed in such proportions
as to produce a single harmonious effect upon the sense
of smell. In a fine brand of perfume may be com-
pounded a dozen or twenty different ingredients and
these, if they are natural essences, are complex mix-
tures of a dozen or so distinct substances. Perfumery
is one of the fine arts. The perfumer, like the orches-
tra leader, must know how to combine and coordinate
his instruments to produce the desired sensation. A
Wagnerian opera requires 103 musicians. A Strauss
opera requires 112. Now if the concert manager wants
to economize he will insist upon cutting down on the
most expensive musicians and dropping out some of
the others, say, the supernumerary violinists and the
man who blows a single blast or tinkles a triangle once